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THE RECENT TRIUMPH OF A GREAT PRINCIPLE. 
| | Tue City or Lonpon Exvecrion. 


- To the student of history, who reads the future from the lessons of the 
past, the present condition of the Jewish people is replete with materials 


_ of the deepest interest; nor in the disposition of events in which they - 
are concerned can he fail to recognise the directing hand of an ever-— 


watchful Providence. Every influence which acts upon humanity ap- 


pears to be set in motion towards the accomplishment of His purpose with — 


_ them ; and though it might perhaps appear hyperbolical to say that the 
promised period has arrived when “the remnants of the nation shall be 
gathered together from the four corners of the earth,” still, the philo- 
sophical mind cannot but be profoundly struck wit the miglhity move- 
- ment—not the less imposing that it is, for the most part, imperceptible 


to the mass of mankind—which, deriving its birth from events apparently © 
entirely unconnected with our people, still, in its onward course, accu-_ 


- mulates fact upon fact, proof upon proof, and finally centralises all its 

tendencies and directs all its energies upon the descendants of the chil- 
dren of Israel. It is not too much to say, although it may at first sight 
appear startling to those who have not given any thought to the subject, 


and whose attention, entirely engrossed by the events that are ever 


changing the surface of society, fails to perceive the under-current that 
flows with ever-increasing vigour beneath, that at the present moment 


the Jews are the living embodiment of all those great principles which — 
are destined to agitate the British nation to its very base, and which, | 


comprising within their very scope the most vital interests of humanity, 
cannot fail to command the deepest attention of every thinking and 
rational being. | 

_ The great principle of civil and religious liberty—which has through- 
— out all time been regarded as the mightiest principle at stake in the 
intercourse between man and his fellow-man—the dream of the patriot, 
the battle-field of rival faiths, the ideal of the philosopher, the theme of 
the poet—is now centred in the claim of the British Jew to the full 
rights of citizenship and spiritual freedom. And though at present, in 


the shock of a mightier sectarian conflict, this may appear a matter of || 


but secondary importance, and the eye of the spectator is attracted 
rather to the combat between the Protestantism and the Catholicism of 


the country ; still, in truth, that is but a temporary struggle, and the 


principle of religious liberty is permanently chained to the car of Jewish 
emancipation. This is destined to be the final stronghold of bigotry and 
intolerance: driven from hence, they will find.no refuge, and must sink 
for ever into the oblivion of the dark ages, of which they are the most 
enduring relics. It is, indeed, a striking fact, that the issue -of this 
combat should be left to the metropolis of the world; and though, in 
vindicating the rights of its persecuted citizens, this great city has been 
actuated by the highest, the holiest, and the most spontaneous of motives, 
still the religious mind cannot fail to trace the operation of a Guiding 

Hand, that acts inscrutably, yet ever with fixed purpose, and directs 
mankind to the accomplishment of the designs of Providence by, an 
invisible yet all-potent will. 


It is fitting that the triumph should: rest with those who have borne |]. ; 
the brunt of the battle, and that they who have never failed us in the | medium. Those, therefore, who are disposed to avail themselves of it, must 


hour of distress should lead us on to a full and final victory. Yet it 


cannot but evoke a feeling of mingled awe and gratitude in every Jewish 


breast, to recognise the mysterious agency of a Higher Power in the 


disposition of events, and to perceive that we are yet under the special _ 
protection of that Providence which singled out our forefathers from — 
| amongst all mankind, as alone worthy of being the bearers of the Divine 
Recognising in this event the 


message to the children of humanity. | 
direct interposition of the Divine will, we are disposed to regard it in a 


tried as we have been, we are not found utterly wanting, and are still 
thought worthy of aid in the hour of need. 


As to our civil duties upon this occasion, we are for the present pur-_ 
posely silent. Cherishing, as we do, the hope that the ensuing session — 


of Parliament will see the question of Jewish emancipation fully and 


finally solved, we shall have ample opportunity, in due season, of com- 
i menting upon the course we ought to pursue. Yet.we cannot forget 


that, but for the inhabitants of the metropolis, the .legishiture might 
possibly have postponed the consideration of the principle at issue, which 
is now prominently forced upon their notice. 


fellow-citizehs. 


and love, and by advancing the dearest interests of humanity by the cul- 


tivation of those faculties which have been implanted within our breasts. 


for the highest and holiest of purposes. 


LIBERALITY OF SENTIMENT IN JAMAICA. | 

Ir is a fact that cannot be otherwise than gratifying to the Jewish 
people, to know that in this colony, as well as in her sister colonies, the 
Jews fill that high position for which it is acknowledged their talent fits 
them. In Jamaica, some of the most prominent offices are filled by 
Jews, and the most independent portions of the press are under the 
control of Jewish editors. 

A few weeks ago, the Kingston Daily Advertiser (a paper from which 
we quote frequently) completed the second year of its existence. On 


much from the undue competition amongst the masters of establish- 
ments. In the course of his address he said— | 


The word prosperity, when applied to Jamaica printers, must be accepted 


as susceptible of a definition peculiar t6'itself. Jamaica printers are content 


_ i truly spiritual light, and would urge upon the constituted authorities — 
| the propriety of returning a solemn thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
|] the mercy he has thus vouchsafed to us. But even if the public expres- 
sion of our gratitude be deemed inadvisable, the feeling will none the © 
less exist in our hearts ; and at the same time that we humble ourselves 
_in prayer, we cannot but be elevated by the consciousness that, sorely 


After our gratitude to — 
the Almighty Disposer of events, we have, then, a debt to pay to our 
We can best show our, sense of this by proving our- | 
‘selves worthy of the confidence. they have reposed in us, by zealously — 
striving to emancipate ourselves, by being foremost in works of charity | 


| that occasion the editor, Mr. Isaac Lawton, addressing his readers, — 
entered at length into the sad pecuniary condition of the printers, and 
-commiserated with this useful class of men, who are said to be suffering — 


to consider themselves prosperous if they can only make a living by working» 


hard for it ; and unfortunately some of them are not successful. We allude 


now particularly to practical printers. This is a class of men who, of all 
others, ought to be objects of regard to the proprietors who 7% them ; . 


but the opposite is the painful fact: with Pet an exception, t 
men printers of Kingston are not all reward 
labours; this applies to our own establishment and to others—but has now 


journey- 


become unavoidable: the standard of prices for w 


that it iso longer possible for masters to award to their men fair and ade~ — 


quate wages. Competition we admire in all protessions, for nothing sooner 
than competition produces a degree of excellence ; but we must confess we 
look @ith disfavour on undue competition, and that we enlist with regret 


commencement of the year, of a few advertisers, some of “whom are our per- 
sonal friends. We have preferred to lose their work-——“ support” they call 
it—rather than secure it at a rate that will not repay the cost, of the labour 


the Daily Advertiser has taken its legitimate plat una pad 
a the cause of truth, irrespective of F or indi- 


paper, ever ready to es ec . | 
viduals ; and we feel, too, that it is second to none In value as an 


\ 


\ 


commensurately to their 


ork has become so low, 


the obnoxious banner now unfurled by the printers of Kingston. In 
proof of this we would allude to the absence from our columns, since the 
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meet us ima fair spirit, and bear in mind the golden preeept—* the labourer 
is worthy of his hire.” It is not alone for our. personal advantage that we 
would establish a fair rate of prices ; it is forthe equal advantage of a useful 
class of men employed by us—not to be worked as slaves at almost starving 
wages, but to be made useful to the public, to themselves, and their families. 
We feel, in advocating our own interest, we have a right to regard theirs : 
for we desire to sce established between employer and employed that feeling 
which will secure a pleasant and harmonious performance of the respective 
duties of both. 


These remarks were received by the journeymen printers with great 
satisfaction ; and those whose names are appended hereto, and who com- 
prise more than, or about, two-thirds of the printers of kingston, 
presented Mr, Lawton with the following address: — 


| Kingston, May 26, 1802. 
To Isaac Lawtox, Esquire. 
Editor and Proprietor of the Daily Advertiser. 

Sir,—We should be wanting in gratitude were we to allow your remarks 
in Saturday’s paper to pass unnoticed. The allusion you then made to our 
present hard condition identifies you with all that is noble, true, and 
impartial. 

We are indeed labouring under many disadvantages. The mere pittance 
which we are receiving (at the newspaper offices) does not compensate us. 
If you, by circumstances over which you have no control, are compelled to 
pay what you know to be inadequate, we at least enjoy the consolation that 
you sympathise and condole with us in our hard-worked, ill-paid, and penu- 
rious condition. | | 

We wish not to be invidious—but we are compelled to say that many for 
whom we have laboured for years have not noticed our condition, nor ex- 
tended to us that kindness which ought to exist between the employer and 
the employed. Day and night have we toiled to enrich others, and received 
treatment which dire necessity alone compelled us to tolerate. Considered 


as mere “ Machines,”’ they have, in too many instances, acted towards us as_ 


if we were beings without refinement of mind or elevated principles. We 
are happy, however, to state that you are an exception. 
gentlemanly conduct towards those employed by you have endeared you to 
us by the strongest ties of respect, admiration, and affection. In short, your 
conduct has been faultless. | | 
We are not employed by you, but we cannot withhold that praise which is 
your due, and which you so justly merit. | oe toes oes 


Permit us to tender our warmest thanks for your advocacy, and our best_ 
wishes for you success, | 


We remain, sir, your obedient servants,  —s 


Theodore P. Bonitto, F. M. Campbell, John C. Belson, Horatio Lyon, | 


W.W. Cooper, W. M. Meighan, Joseph Steel, Wm. Jas. Harris, late 
Wm. Hy. Skipton, James Owen, T. C. Lawrence, John Engledue, junr., 

James A. Hayes, compositors of the Journal. 


-G. M. Grant, T. Morin, R. Aikman, John Sharpe, Isaac M. Vaz, — 


J.C. Plunkett, John Spraggs, compositors of the Standard. ao 
To which Mr. Lawton made the following reply:— | 


 Gentlemen,—It cannot be otherwise than highly gratifying to my feelings 
to receive the address which you have been pleased to present to me. I 


perceive in it so.much sincerity, that, however undeserved the compliment 


may be, I return you my gratcful acknowledgments for the kindly feelings 
You do not require any new assurances of sympathy and regard. The 
moment that circumstances will warrant it, I shall be happy to give youa 
practical proof of them, by establishing, as far as I am concerned, such a 


scale of wages as shall secure for you fair and adequate remuneration for the 


very arduous labours you have to perform, 
With best wishes for your happiness, and with every desire, if possible, 
to promote it, lam, Gentlemen, your faithful servant, 
To Messrs. Theodore P. Bonitto, F. M. Campbell, and the other gentle- 
~ men whose signatures are attached to the Address. | 


Independently of his position as the editor and proprietor of a public 


journal, Mr. Lawton, we are happy to find, is warmly attached to his | 
faith, and takes a prominent part in the management of Jewish affairs. 

We trust that those parties who make it a fashion to charge the Jewish: 
~ body with causing a reduction of wages, will by this perceive that a Jew 
is contending for an increase in the earnings of the printers in Jamaica. 


ADVENTURES OF A GOLD DIGGER. 

Tue following letter, dated “ Brighton, near Melbourne, February 28,” 
was written by a young man twenty years of age, who was lately a 
butcher in Rotherham. He and another brother arrived about a week 
after the discovery of the gold fields in Port Philip (Victoria), and the 
two brothers resolved to push on for the diggings. 
will be read with interest by those who contemplate emigration to the 
Australian gold regions :— 

“We were very much surprised to find Melbourne such a nice town. 
The streets are beautifully laid out, and have some very fine shops in 
them. It has four very nice churches, and a number of very fine 
buildings, and I think it is a surprising place for the time it has been in 
progress. The second day after landing, E. got a house with four rooms 
at eight shillings per week. Mr. K. considered it very cheap, but we 
thought it rather dear. Rents are remarkably high at the present time: 
people are asking from thirty to thirty-five shillings per week for four- 
roomed houses, and of very inferior construction. Everything is 
remarkably dear, except meat, which is moderate, it being threepence 
per pound; meat, as well as everything else, having risen—all occa- 
sioned by the gold mania.. The pilot brought the news of the gold, 
which caused quite a sensation on board the ship, and numbers made up 
their minds to dig for gold, Tom and I amongst the number; and after 
stopping in town for a week we undertook a journey to Ballarat, the 
first diggings that were found out in Port Philip: it had been found out 
ey ap week before we arrived, and when we got there were supposed 

ob about 6,000 people on the diggings. I willendeavour to give you 


% 


Your kindness and. 


Their adventures 


| 


an outline of our journey to Ballarat. We set of one fine Satu 

morning, and went by the steamer to Williamstown; from th au 
went across the plains. We had not gone far before we be ca iy 
the effects of our swag, which consisted of a change of elothin to feel 
and spade, a rug and hammock, a pair of boots, tin patmakins anf t 
dishes for washing gold, besides grub, tea and sugar, ete, the 7 - 
weighing about sixty pounds, which was conside vee 


rably too heavy 
person not accustomed to travelling, and especiall 


f r people lust 
COma 
off board ship. it turned out to be a very hot day, and se cE 


continuation of plains from Williamstown to Mount Cotterel, 


for a 


a distan 
of twenty-six miles, and scarcely a score of trees all the way W 
arrived, after resting about every two or three hundred yards sc 


deserted hut about three miles this side of the Mount 
took up our abode for the night. We were as much too 
night as we were too hot in the day time.—Second day—In the morn 
ing we resumed our journey. When we arrived at the Mount, we heard, 
as we thought, a waterfall, but were afterwards told it was the wind 
amongst the trees. After travelling for a long way, and not finding the 
place we should have come to, and not knowing what to do for water 
which we expected we should have come to before, we thought we had 
lost our way, and were almost inclined to throw away our swags and 
proceed without them; but after going a little further, we came toa 
paddock, which we went through, and came to as pretty a place as ever 
I saw in my life, It was a beautiful valley—at the other side was a 


» and where we 


squatter’s house, which was a very pretty one, and at the bottom of the 


valley was a shepherd’s hut, and the long-locked-for river Exe flowing 
in its serpentine course through the centre of the valley. The owner 
of this station is. one of the richest squatters in Australia—he owns 


about 50,000 sheep, besides several thousand bullocks, cows, and horses. 
Here we had a little refreshment, consisting of damper, tea, and 

mutton, and directions which way to get upon the main road. After — 
going for about eight miles further through a beautiful and romantic — 
part, more like a gentleman’s park in England than the wild « bush’ of © 
Australia, almost worried with those little blood-suckers, the mosquitoes. 


(they in general bite after dark, but the mights are too cold for them at 
present), we arrived at another squatter’s home station. We went to 


the house and asked the master if he would allow us to sleep in some of | 
his out-houses. ‘No!’ said he, ‘my place is not a lodging-house, it is 

a private establishment.’ 
‘bushing’ it, that is, sleeping under a few bushes, and making a good | 


So we were obliged to content ourselves by 


fire of sundry fallen leaves. The person who refused to give us shelter, 


| is called ‘Hungry Pikes.’—Third day’s journey—After a journey of 


nine miles we came to a township called Bacchus Marsh, but we were 


so tired that we could not carry our swags any furiher, We heard 
| that there were two bullock drays to proceed from this place to the 
Office of The Daily Advertiser, Kingston, 26th May, 1852. . 


diggings, so we made a bargain with the owners to take our swags to 


the diggings for one pound. Wethen quietly set off in good spirits, — 
and crossed the Petland Hills in the afternoon. I have read about | 
_ Australia being a flat uninteresting country. 
journey from Melbourne to the diggings, and 1 guarantee it will alter 
The scenery about these hills is beautiful, 

and they are a great height; but the worst feature about them ts, nota _ 


Let any one take a 
his opinion on the subject. 
drop of water can be had, except in the middle of winter, and then 


there is too much. 


bullocks could be found. ‘They had gone home during the night, a 


‘distance of fifteen miles. The bullock driver had to go to fetch them, 


and he did not return until about twelve o’clock, so that we could only 
make a short stage. We went as far as the Werribby Hunt public- 


house, where we stopped and had luncheon with as rough a set of per- 
When I looked at the table. 


sons as ever I sat at table with in my life. 
and the things which were upon it—dirty basins in liea of cups and 
saucers, rusty knives and forks, tea swimming on a bench not worth 
calling a table, nasty sugar (one remove from treacle) thrown on the 
same bench, and a lot of characters gormandizing as if they would not 
yield while there were any provisions left, and for this style they 
charged two shillings—I thought what a contrast to what we had been 
used to see at home. ie to. 
overflown creek. I got over on an old tree that came across the water. 
Tom was riding on the dray, and behold, the bullocks and dray stuck 
fast in the middle of the creek. 


I should have cracked my sides with laughing, he made such a grim 
face, the water being so cold. There were eighteen bulloeks in the dray, 
and after a great deal of shouting and swearing they were g0% clear. 
The drivers say the bullocks will not pull if they do not swear at 
them. There we stopped for the night. Tom and I slept in one of oe 
drays, with only two horse rugs to cover us. We were almost starv 

to death, and we awoke in the morning with very bad colds. There 


had been a severe frost during the night, and we found ice in several 


places.—Fifth day’s journey—This and a shipmate of 
ours set out on a different route from that which the drays were going, 
and they were almost perished. It turned out a very wet night. I was 
left to take care of the swags. We went on very smoothly until we 
came toa place called Lall Lall Swamp. This was reckoned a vert 
difficult place to get over, the stream being very rapid; but with om 
shouting and thrashing the bullocks were got over safe. We wen | 
few miles further, and then encamped for the night. The driver #8 * 
me to sleep under the dray, which had tarpauling over and e 
and I accepted the invitation, and upon my word it was a treat. 


never slept so soundly in my life.—Sixth and last day’s journey—We 


went as far as the town of Boninyoung, where we stopped “J i ig ; 


cold during the 


| At the other side of these hills we encamped for — 
|| the night; but we could not get a drop of water for tea but what was 
quite brackish.—Fourth day's journey—This morning none of 


We continued our course until we came to an 


Poor Tom had to strip on the dray 
and wade through the water, carrying his clothes with him. I thought 
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hours. ‘This place is six miles from the diggings. We arrived there 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, and a novel sight it is to a stranger. 
Hundreds have gone up to the diggings merely to look at them. At 
night, it reminds me very much of a fair to see the tents lighted up, 
and to hear the guns firing and people shouting. There are great 
numbers of the natives at the diggings, but not to work ; they are the 
laziest set of peopie in the world. They say the white man is a fool 
for working, and make strange doleful noises during the night. We 
pay thirty shillings a month for license to dig for gold. Government 
wanted to raise the price of the license to £3 per month; but many 
meetings were held at Mount Alexander, and they came to a resolution 
not to pay more than thirty shillings, which Government accepted. 


Here Tom and I stopped a fortnight, but not making sufficient to pay || 


us—everything being very dear (except mutton, which was 2s. Gd. per 
quarter), flour being sometimes one shilling per pound—we went to 
Geelong, and took steamer for Melbourne. We thought we should 
never want to go to the gold regions any more. Both of us got em- 
ployment—Tom as clerk to an auctioneer. Mr. K.’s young man had 
left him, so he offered me his place, which I accepted. Each of our 
wages were twenty-five shillings per week. In a few weeks Tom caught 
the gold fever, and I too, shortly afterwards, caught the same com- 
plaint. There were such flattering accounts came down from Mount 
Alexander. ‘Tom went by mail to the last-named place, to join a party 
who were shipmates of ours, and who had been pretty successful at 


Ballarat. He was to write and teil me where to meet him, but the letter | 


miscarried. ‘The consequence was that I, Wm. M., and a young man, 
a shipmate, made a party, and after along and tedious journey of a 
week we arrived at Mount Alexander diggings. Here we stopped three 
weeks but did not make three pennyweights, although hundreds have 
been successful. We suuk six very deep holes, which was not an easy 
task, particularly under a burning hot sun, and sometimes hot winds 
that would almost roast a piece of beef. I had the skin entirely burnt 
oii my nose, which was very sore. Each of us had the dysentry very 
bad, occasioned by the bad water that we got to drink. Then there are 
sore eyes; every cne more or less. Some are rendered totally blind for 
several weeks; in fact Wim. M. and myself could not see anything 
“plainly a score yards of. 

| There are great quantities of flies here, and they are very trouble- 
some ; they get into the corners of one’s eyes and will not shift till you 
kill them, 
with them, and every mouthful one takes two or three, or half a dozen 
go into the mouth at the same time. The only method of keeping them 
of is by wearing veils, and it is rare to see a person without them ; so 
you may be sure how nobly we look. Well, we found it would not do 
to stop at this place for what we were getting, so we made a move 2o 
miles, further, to a place ealled Bendigo Creek. As we were going we 
met hundreds ef people returning. Many tried to persuade us to go 
back, saying there was no gold; and scores returned that had got half 
way there, but we went forward. The first week we only made about 
an ounce. We began to think about leaving. We, however, tried in 
another place, and the first load we washed through the cradle we got 
six ounces of gold. 
tinued to do well all the time whilst we were at this place. Here we 


bought a cart, horse and harness, for which we gave sixteen and a half 
oz. of gold, which is equal to fifty pounds; and in a week after we lost | 
the horse, which we shall never find again. We afterwards bought — 


another which would not pull, for which we gave six oz.; but for- 
tunately we sold it for the same price. We then bought another to 
take our traps down to Melbourne, for which we gave eight og.; and 
when we get to Melbourne we found that our horse would fetch about 


eight or ten pounds. Whilst we were at the diggings we could not live 


for less than five pound per week : with one thing or another we ex- 


- pended about three Ib. weight in gold. When I arrived in Melbourne 
I sold my gold, which weighed six Ibs. seven oz.;. sixty-six oz. of which — 


I sold for three pounds per oz., and the remainder (thirteen oz.), which 
was of a superior quality, I sold for three pounds three and sixpence per 
oz. Altogether I cleared about two hundred and forty pounds. I| 
think that ali the male passengers of the ship Agnes were at the dig- 
gings; but I have cleared more than any one of them. oie 

“ Scores of persons who had a little property in Van Diemen’s Land, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, have sold it for a mere nothing to raise money 
for the diggings, and have been unfortunate. 1 know several parties in 
Melbourne who wish that they had never known the diggings. Some 
it has made,rich, and many it has ruined; it is a mere lottery.”— 
Pawnbrokers’ Gazette. 


THE MOSAIC RECORD—ACCOUNT OF CREATION. 
From “ The Course of Creation,” by John Anderson, D.D., Minister of 
Newburgh. London: Longman and Co. 

Leave us, says the geologist, to grope our own way; mystical as our 
records are, we disturb no established truth, and imagination delights to 
lose itself in the far distant past. Let not, says the divine, the zpecula- 
tions of a new science—a science of yesterday—be mixed up with the 
More important matters of religion: we are within the sacred precincts 
of revelation, and our oracles give forth no dubious meanings—no 
isoteric doctrines for the initiated only. | | 

The marvels of geology certainly are, in every view that can be taken 
of them, deeply interesting to the mind. The volume of creation, read 
in the light of its discoveries, is traced back through pages which have 
been long hid from day; and these now make known to us a story of 
life and death, of activities and enjoyments, of catastrophes and revolu- 
tions, which surpass in wonder the inventions of the mere romance 
writer, or all that regulated genius can pour “from pictured urn” of 


When we are getting our meals the victuals are black over | 


her most fascinating lore. But be the time oceupied in the elaboration 
of these records what it may, the records themselves have an actual 
being, and a language of ‘intelligence indelibly impressed upon them, 
They are genuine, authentic documents of their author. They may be 
misinterpreted. Inferences may be deduced from them for which there 
is no warrant; constructions put upon passages which they will not 
legitimately bear; or the true key of the volume, in its great leading 


| truths, may not as yet have been found. Still the work is of God, 


We thought our luck had changed, and we con- | 


wholly and entirely the writing of His own hand. : 
Revelation is also His work; and, claiming to be from the same 


| authority as the other, rests its pretensions to be received as an authentic 


document upon the ground of creation. It gives details, and enters into 
explanations of the nature and origin of creatién; and it declares that 


‘the same Divine Being who made the heavens and the earth, has also 


‘no pause or rest in the act of coming into being. 


also Vorb, or without inhabitants. 


recorded their history, and revealed His will to man. It is by no mere 
casualty, therefore, or as a matter of indifference, that the Bible com- 
mences its narrative by an account of creation. That account is there 


as the foundation of one of its own claims to belief, testifying to its 


credibility that it is of God; that He placed it there, not as a skilful 
writer would his preface, but because of the fact, that the invisible things 
of His nature are to be seen and understood by the things which are 
made. What is thus declared upon the subject of creation, is likewise 
liable to misinterpretation. It may not be read aright. But of the ac- 
count itself there can be no question—that it is given as a real, as it 
ever must be regarded as a true one, of the Divine operations. — 

In order, therefore, to arrive at any just conclusions respecting the 


| comparison to be instituted betwixt the geological and the revealed 


account of creation, we shall first inquire into the kind, as well as 
amount, of information. contained in the Mosaic record. The rendering 
of the term ‘ day”’ will then fall to be considered in relation to the order 


| of events indicated in both accounts. 


{. The narrative proceeds with a fulness and minuteness of detail, 
which clearly show a purpose in the writer. Did Moses actually mean 
to trace the whole of creation in its primordial course and outline? As-— 


| suming that he did, the phraseology is pointed and admirably suited to 
its subject. Admitted into the presence-chamber of the Creator, he 
sees the instruments with which: he works, the rapidity with which he 


executes, the subserviency of all being to his will, the arrangement and 


disposition of all things at his pleasure. ‘Knowing, as we now do from 


the highest authority, what was the work of creation, and whence it 
originated, the intelligent mind discerns also the. suitableness of the 
description, and the divine selection of words employed to record it. 
There is inspiration in the pencil, as well as omnipotence in the hand, 


which traced out the plan of creation, and brought it into existence. 


The Cause willed, and the effect: immediately was—1IN THE BEGINNING © 


GoD CREATED THE HEAVEN AND THE EARTH. 


Here, betwixt God and his work there are no intermediate’ agencies, 
A material universe 
is designed, and the substance of it is instantly produced. The inspired 
historian proves that he was inspired, by the brevity of the history of 
the event, by the employment of words so perfectly adapted to the nature 
of the act. . He proves farther, that we have here indicated the precise 
course of creation, and that he meant so to represent it—that the 
heavens and the earth are of one and the same act—that the physical 
universe, through all its dominions and remotest spheres, started at one 
and the same time into being. The sun, moon, and stars were now all 
formed, as wel! as our own planet. The stellar systems were every- 


where arranged, and the worlds of matter had their places all assigned 


them through infinite space. This part of the Divine actings must not 
be confounded withthe farther evolutions of creation as described in the 
work of the fourth day, which has reference manifestly to the division 
of time and the appointment of the seasons, through the revolution of 
the planetary worlds. | 
The conditien of the earth as it first came from the hand of its 
Framer is next alluded to. It was ‘ without form and void,” and in- 
volved in darkness; that is, the arrangements necessary to constitute a — 
habitable globe were not completed. There was diversity of surface— 
no division into hill and valley, into seas and rivers; the air, the dry 
land, and the waters, had not yet assumed their respective places. Form 
was not yet stamped upon the matter of the globe. Consequently it 
Neither vegetables nor animals 
were there. They could not exist before these necessary adaptations 
for life were adjusted. Let the reader note this stage of the work. 
Marking the precise, definite phraseology of the inspired writer, let him 
seriously reflect whether he has here before him the first state of the 
new world, or the shapeless ruined aspect of one of its subsequent geo- 
logical transformations ? None of the elements, he will not fail to 
observe, have been described as yet existing in separation. The course 
of creation has not advanced so far ; and, if it had done so, no geologist 
pretends to assert, that at the close of any one of his epochs the laws 
of nature were abolished, and all things reverted to their pristine form- 
less condition. With what propriety, then, may it be asked, can an 
opening be made in this part of the narrative wide enough to embrace, 


or to have intercalated into it, all the phases of an archaic earth under 


his numerous formations, and the vast eycles of time in which they had 
been evolving? The language-employed admirably represents what we 
can well suppose the original physical state of the planet to have been ; 
and that state accords better with the first than with the last, or any of 
the intermediate series of the geological changes. And the earth was 
without form and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep : 
and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters; and thus 
gave shape and outline to the planetary mass. 

i (To be continued.) 
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take counsel together. 


Jerusalem. 


_ had muttered only ineffectual curses 
were strengthened for the work, 


_ It was not long ere the pious and patriotic resolve reached the watch- | 
ful ears of the surrounding foes. 


of Samaria, ‘lobiah, a freed slave, and risen to authority, Geshem, the - 
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*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be rRIVATELY authenticated. 
MANASSEH AND NICAZO. 
A TALE OF THE JEWS. 
(Continued from page 317.) 
Furnished with letters to the different governors for safe conduct 


through their several districts, and, moreover, empowered to demand 


supplies of timber, for the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem, from 
those under whose jurisdiction were the forests of the king, Nehemiah 
set forth on his holy mission, guarded by a band of cavalry. And in 
looking on the favourable circumstances attending his undertaking, truly 
might he feel that the good hand of his God was upon him. 

Nehemiah reached Jerusalem in safety. But notwithstanding his 


many advantages, the new ruler of the Jews was sensible that it was 


essential he should act with wariness and circumspection. Previously 
apprised of the existence of enemies, conscious how greatly this con- 


templated measure militated against the system pursued by the governors ]] 


of Samaria and others towards the oppressed and vexed Israelites, Nehe- 
miah ventured not at once, nor in open day, to ascertain the extent of 


the ruin of the defenceless city; but for a short time remained inactive, , 


and disclosed to none ‘‘ what his God had put it in his heart to do at 
Jerusalem.” | | 


After three days, however, the vigilant Jew arose in the dead of 


the night, and at that still hour, with a chosen few, proceeded in silence — 


and in secrecy to the awful inspection. 


What a moment for the pious Israelite! There stood the daughter 


of Zion, dimly seen beneath the veil of night which hung over her. 


And how mournful in the obscurity which shrouded, but vet concealed 


not her broken walls, her gates destroyed with fire, and which cast, as 
it were, a funereal mantle over all! ee | 


This was not the time, however, to pour forth lamentations over the 


waste places of Jerusalem. Danger was around, foes lurked on every 
side, and, the sorrowful survey completed, the little band returned to 


All seemed favourable to the intrepid delegate, and ripe for action. 


Calling around him the priests, the nobles, and the rulers, to whom as” 
yet he had declared nothing of his purposes, he at once declared his 


mission, and the assistance to be looked-for from the Persian king. His 


words were well calculated to move the hearts of the assembled Jews; 

_ for he spoke to them of the afflictions and persecutions they endured 
_ from their enemies, of the desolation of the once fair city, her prostrate 
walls, her flame-charred gates, and th 
~The heart-stirring representation failed not to awaken the dormant 
energies of the suffering Jews, and, encouraged by the assurance of the 


e chosen people of the Lord a 


inspired Nehemiah, that the hand of God was for good upon this work, 
they simultaneously acceded to his proposition of rebuilding the walls of 


‘«* Let us rise up and build!” burst from the lips that till that moment | 
on their enemies; and their hands | 


Sanballat, the Horonite, and governor 


crafty Arabian, the Jews’ most malignant enemies, affected to despise 
the rumour. Conscious how successfully a conspiring faction had hin- 


_ dered an attempt made, in the early part of the reign of Artaxerxes, to 
set up the walls of Jerusalem, by strong representations made to the | 
king of the seditious and rebellious spirit of the Jews, and of the power 
the strengthened city would give them of resisting the tribute exacted of | 


them by the Persian monarch,! they hoped that a like 
would be given, that the ‘city should not be builded.” | 
A scornful message was therefore sent to Nehemiah, who, now openly 


assuming the government of Jerusalem, was recognised as Tirshatha, 


commandment 


the title borne by the Jewish governors under the Persians. The spe- 
cious question was asked, “‘ What is this thing that ye do? Will ye. 


rebel against the king ?” | 
The implication of sedition, under which the faction sought to veil 


their own enmity and opposition to the measures about to be commenced, | 


was thus replied to by the high-souled Nehemiah: — 


‘« The God of heaven, he will prosper us; therefore we his servants 
will arise and build; but ye have no portion, no right, nor memorial in 
Jerusalem.” | 

A volume could not have conveyed more contempt and defiance of 
the miserable plotters, than did these concluding words of the fearless 
Tirshatha ; and we can well fancy the bitterness added by this brief 
answer to the deadly enmity already felt towards the people of Judah. 


Cuap. III. 


For the better understanding of the intense hatred entertained by 

Sanballat and his creatures against the elect of God, we have only to 

mast Bance to the anterior history of Samaria. In the allotment made 
y Joshua, 


on his first entrance into the Ja 
ai nd of Canaan, when com 


man ivide the whole land among the Israelites by lot, both that 


* See Ezra iv. 11, and succeeding verses, 


part which was, and that which was not, subdued, it may be remembe 
that he divided the land on the western side of Jordan, part of whi, 
comprehends Samaria, between nine tribes and a half, the eastery ” 
being given to the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and half the tribe ef 
Manasseh. The whole remained beneath the government of the jud 
and the separate kings who succeeded the Theocracy, until after the 
reign of Solomon; when, on the death of the wise king, and owin c 
the folly of his son Rehoboam, ten of the tribes revolted, and “va. ag 
under Jeroboam, a separate kingdom; the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
who remained faithful to Rehoboam, the rightful king, being called is 
kingdom of Judah; the ten under Jeroboam, the kingdom of Tsrael, the 


capital of which was first Shechem, then Tirzah, and afterwards Sama- 


ria. Through their idolatry and wickedness, the heavy displeasure of 


God fell on both kingdoms ; and at length, in the reign of Hosheg 
king of Israel, Salmaneser, the king of Assyria, whom we may consider 
the instrument of. the Divine vengeance, besieged Samaria, and carried 
the conquered people captive into Media, thus putting an end to the 
kingdom of Israel, two hundred and fifty years after its first establish. 
ment. However, “a remnant still remained in the land.” But mixing 
with the different people sent to inhabit Samaria by the Assyrian Esar. 
haddon, who succeeded his grandfather Salmaneser, the worship of the 
true God became corrupted by the admixture of the polygony of the 
new colonists. An unholy partnership with idolators was thus formed. 
Not so much to the discredit of the heathen, who, from the nature of 
their religion, had no reluctance to admit the God ‘of Israel among their 
idols; but, on the part of the Israelites, how fearfully it merited the 
judgments which subsequently befell them! It is true that, in the course 


of time, the Samaritans’ worship of the one true God became more pure 


and single; but their religion has always continued distinct from the 
Jews in some articles of belief, as well as in ceremonial practice. 
_A similarity, but still a difference in religion, it has been observed, is 


-more productive of rancour and dispute, than where religious opinions: 


are wholly distinct. This circumstance tends to explain, in some mea- 
sure, the irreconcileable enmity between the Samaritans and the Jews: 
an enmity which took its strongest growth from incidents succeeding the 
return from the captivity. 
The first bitter cause of wrath was on the occasion of the commence- 


ment of the rebuilding of the temple by Zerubbabel. Anxious to 
| identify themselves, as it were, with a people to whom, it appeared, the 


Persian conqueror was disposed to show favour, the Samaritans made 


application to be suffered to jois in the holy labours; alleging at the 


same time, as reasons for this unity, the conformity of their worship and 
modes of sacrifice to that of Judah since the days of Esarhaddon. Their | 
overtures were rejected with scorn by the uncompromising Zerubbabel, 

and the rest of the chief of the rulers. ‘‘ Ye have nothing to do with 


us, to build an house to our God,” were the contemptuous terms in 


which the rejection was couched ; and in consequence whereof, the most _ 
inveterate and effective opposition to the undertaking was commenced ; — 
with what success is shown in the fourth chapter of Ezra. ‘“ Thenthe ~ 
people of the land weakened the hands of the people of Judah, and— 
troubled them in building.” Hence originated the implacable enmity 
between the Jews and the Samaritans; an enmity rendered still more 
deadly by the answer of Nehemiah to Sanballat, which, replying as it | 
did to the former assumption of the Samaritans of an identity of their 
religion with that of the Jews, seemed at once to decide the distinction | 
between them, ‘‘ Ye have no portion, nor right, nor memorial in 

The defiance uttered, the Tirshatha thought but of the work he con- 
templated, and lost no time in apportioning the different parts of the 
building. To Eliashib, the high priest, and to his brethren, he assigned 
the re-construction of the sheep-gate, which, according to Home, was 


so called from the victims intended for sacrifice being conducted through | 
it to the temple, and thus, as it were, coming peculiarly under the care 


of the priesthood. The other portions of the mighty reparation were 
similarly distributed; and, with scarcely an exception, the rulers and 
elders, and those under them, put their necks earnestly to the work, 
The spies employed by Sanballat, the governor of Samaria, who was 
likewise leader of the different tribes which made common cause against — 
the oppressed and vexed Israelites, were not slack in communicating to 
him the important measures pursued by their hated foe. oe 
On learning the actual progress of a work so caleulated to impede 
the measures observed towards the persecuted inhabitants of Jerusalem 
—a work which promised so completely to enhance the consequence of 
the fallen Jew—the breast of Sanballat was filled with a deep and fear-. 
ful wrath. He, at the moment, called a meeting of the chiefs of the 
various and predatory bands, who were encamped in the plains ay 
Jerusalem; and who had, by turns, assumed towards the people 0 
Judea the guise of friends and open foes—at one moment leading them 
by dangerous familiarity into forgetfulness of the law, at oe 
trampling on the unprotected and spirit-sunken Jew. Now, —_—, : 
under the title of the army of a they evinced open and U 
uised enmity to the children of the captivity. 
With a raging with fierce indignation, the imperious 
spoke to the assembled chiefs, with bitter and angry scorn, of = ae 
and powerful measures adopted by the, till then, inert people; but t# 
contemptuous terms in which he expressed himself ill conceal ; 
real annoyance, or the consequence he attached to the conduct ° 
irshatha. 
aan What do these feeble Jews?” he said, while a smile of nen : 
scorn and supercilious defiance played over his lips—a smile contra . ec, 
however, by the fiery and earnest glimmerings of his eagle eye, 


better spoke the feelings called up by the proceedings of [the governor 


of Jerusalem. ‘‘ What do these feeble Jews? Will they;fortify ¢ ‘uk 
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selves? Will they sacrifice, and so assert and resume their hated pri- | 


vileges ? Will they make an end in a day of the utter lowliness and 
slavery into which the Babylonian conqueror has plunged them? Will 
they revive the stones out of the heaps of rubbish which are burned ? 
‘Will they thus attempt impossibilities ?” | 
No one replied to the fierce questioning of Sanballat. All knew how 


true was the report of the spies, and that the walls of Jerusalem were 
fast rising beneath the builder’s hand. 


excite fear in the steps taken by the Jews, than the smile of derision; 
and the curses which breathed from the bosom of Arabian, Ammonite, 
and Ashdodite, as the lawless chiefs grasped the lances on which they 


leaned, seemed to speak of some more active opposition to the labours | 


of the foe. Tobiah alone—he who had arisen from servitude to power 
and authority, and who, for his own secret purposes, wished to preserve 
the union existing between himself and the governor of Samaria—spoke 
with crafty consonance to the sarcastic tone assumed by Sanballat. 

« Even that which they build, if a fox go up, he shall even break 
down their stone wall.” The scoffing which would thus describe the 
fragile nature of the fortifications constructed by Nehemiah, had in it, 
we may suppose, some deeper motive than merely soothing the anger 
_ which the tacit defiance had raised in the bosom of Sanballat. It wasa 
point of policy with Tobiah, and probably judged advisable by his 
leader, thus to affect to despise their work, and, by apparent ‘contempt, 
throw the labouring Israelites off their guard. If such were their pur- 
poses, they, however, fell harmless. Nehemiah suffered not his people 
to relax in their undertaking, which prospered under the united force of 
vigorous activity and prayer to God. peek 
_ Although the scorn of the conspired foe was made known to the Tir- 

shatha, it produced no other effect than renewed zeal; but the heart of 
the holy man was moved with pious indignation, that the chosen people 
of the Lord God of hosts should thus be subjected to the contumely and 
scorn of the evil-doers around. It was thus he spake, in the bitterness 


of his displeasure: “ Hear, O our God, for we are despised; and turn |} 


_ their reproach upon their own head, and give them for a prey in the land 


— of captivity ; and cover not their iniquity, and Jet not their sin be blotted 


out from before thee: for they have provoked thee to anger before the 
builders.” 


There must strike us in the punishment thus denounced against his | 


enemies, and which burst in a stream of passionate eloquence from the 
lips of the zealous Nehemiah, something of a prophetic nature, when 
_ we learn, in the succeeding history of the Samaritans, that within a 
century of vengeance being thus called down upon them, thousands-of 
them were carried captive into Egypt by Ptolemy Soter, the son of 
Lagus, the king of Egypt. The judgments of Samaria, moreover, 
stayed not here. Become by conquest subject to the kings of Syria, it 
also suffered oppression and persecution by the very arms raised against 
Gerizim, fall beneath the rule of the Maccabzan princes. | 

This is not a solitary instance of the enemies of religion falling 
beneath the wrath of God. Other iniquity besides theirs has been 
‘ uncovered ;” other sins have remained ‘‘ unblotted out.” Still, alas ! 
the evil-doers will arise—still the Holy One of Israel is provoked to anger 
by the hindrance to his worship and righteousness. | | a 

| (To be continued.) 


PRIZE ESSAYS ON THE POST-BIBLICAL HISTORY OF. 


We cannot better describe the objects of this unpretending volume | 


_ than by quoting the first paragraph of the address prefixed to it by the 


editor, in which he says, that ‘‘ever desirous to aid in whatever is | 


likely to improve the standing, exalt the character, and .develop the 
‘mental vigour of his co-religionists, the proprietor of the Jewish 
Chronicle some time ago determined to offer prizes for two essays—one 
on the ‘ Post-Biblical History of the Jews,’ and one on certain chap- 
ters of the Book of Isaiah, hoping by this means to show to the public, 


both Jewish and Christian, that the Jewish intellect is still as vigorous | 


as of yore, and only needs a fostering hand to take a high position in 
the present ranks of literature.’ A portion of the result of this 
liberal and patriotic proffer now lies before us in the first and second 
prize essays on the first named subject, and which, by their originality of 
thought, purity of diction, and elegance of expression, fully justify the 
high place awarded them by the competent judges, selected to decide on 
the merits of the competing works. ‘The two essays naturally both 


follow in the same track, narrating the leading events of Jewish history 


from the return of the tribes’ from captivity under Ezra to their final 
dispersion on the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, when their history 


as a collective nation ceases, and closing with a necessarily brief sketch. 


of the condition of the numerous Jewish communities now scattered 
over every part of the globe. Both writers have evidently taken great 
pains to investigate the truth of all the historical facts they bring 
forward, and to avoid exaggeration or undue partiality. Each, however, 
has its own characteristics, the first, which merely bears the initials 
H. B., being written in more calm and philosophic spirit of observation 
than the second, signed Hertz Ben Pinchas, while again this latter is 
distinguished by a poetic diction, generally well sustained, though un- 
equal in occasional portions. In conclusion, we may remark, that we 
have read these two essays with much pleasure, and, though to the riper 
Student of history, they’will not replace the bulkier tomes on which 
they are based, we can recommend them to the general class of histori- 
cal readers, as affording much interesting and useful information on a 
branch of history which has not yet been “popularised” in the modern 
acceptation of the term.—F rom the Morning Advertiser. 


| But there was that in the | 
proud Horonite which forbade them urging that there was more to 


the Syrian yoke, and at length saw its cherished temple, on Mount |} 


TABOR, GILBOA, AND CARMEL. 


Tabor—Beauty of its appearance—Conspicuous position—-Ascent—Surface covered 
with thickets of oak, etc.—Plain at the top—Magnificent prospect from summit 
— Historical celebrity—Hills of Hermon and Gilboa—Mount Carmel—Ancient 
excellency—Elijah and the priests of Baal—Fulfilment of prophecy. 


We shall now cross the Jordan, and examine the principal mountains on the 


_ west of it. Descending the stream as far as Bysan (Bethshan of Scripture), 


the great plain of Esdraelon here opens before us, running, with scarcely a 
single interruption, across the country, in a north-west direction, to the 
shores of the “Great Sea.” On the north-side of this noble plain rises the 
bold and beautiful Mount Tabor, the Itabyrion of the. Greeks, and the 
Djebel-el-Tor of the natives, A journey of about five hours along the plain 
brings us to its base; we have passed in our progress, without noticing 
them, the hills of the little Hermon and Gilboa; not without design, as they 
may be best surveyed from the top of the mountain we are about to ascend. 

Tabor has no equal among the hills of Palestine, uniting in itself the glory 
of Lebanon and the excellency of Carmel. It stands apart, as if proud to 
display its beautiful proportions and unrivalled symmetry. It stands, to use 
the phrase of Tischendorf, “as the altar of the land which is itself a temple 
of God.” Its figure is that of a “truncated cone ;"' its height has been 
guessed not to exceed a thousand feet from the plain? It stands on the 
confines of the tribe of Issachar, having the land of Zebulun on the north.’ 
Its great height, beautiful shape, and prominent position, rising abruptly in 
a level plain, render it a well marked object throughout the surrounding 
district. Whether the traveller skirt the promontory of Carmel, or wander 


‘by the shores of Gennesareth, or climb the hills of Nazareth, or journey 


along the plain, the beauty of ‘Tabor is always before him, relieving the eye, 
fatigued perhaps by the universal sterility and desolation which reign around. 
The perpetual verdure of this mountain, which has excited the wonder and 
delight of all travellers, appears to be chiefly owing to the heavy dews 
which fall on it during night, and the thick clouds which during a great part 
of the summer cover its summit in the morning, but break up at noon.‘ The 
traveller who would ascend its top must go round the base of the mountain, 


and begin his journey upwards on the north side ; the ascent is easily accom- | 


plished in an hour. A winding path, which he may traverse on horseback, 


leads the traveller through thickets of stunted oaks, olives, and pistachio . 


trees, while the ground at their bottom, as well as the whole face of the 
mountain, is covered with grass and wild flowers; the rocks are overgrown 
with clumps of myrtle and low valonias. The wooded parts afford a cover 
to wild boars and other animals, which the Arabs often come hither to hunt. 
After winding several times round the mountain, and thus enjoying the pro- 
spect afforded from all its sides, the traveller at last reaches its summit. 


Here he finds an oval plain, of about a quarter of a mile in length,® the east _ 


end of which is cumbered with the ruins of the military and religious build- 
ings which have successively occupied the summit of ‘Tabor: the west end 


‘forms a beautiful table of luxuriant grass and odoriferous herbs, which 


retain their perfume even in the middle of winter. Part of this plain is some- 


times cultivated by Arab husbandmen; but this rarely happens. When — 


Joliffe visited the mountain, there was not the slightest symptom of cultiva- 
tion to be seen on any part of it ;° whilst the first thing that arrested Dr. 


- Wilson’s attention on the summit, was “a patch of oats, forming a very 


luxuriant crop.’ Such is its usual state: its beauty is entirely that wit 
which a fertile soil and the heavy dews unite in clothing it. ‘Tabor com- 


mands the finest prospect which is anywhere to be had of the great plain of 


Esdraelon; the condition of the fields around, as seen from its summit, is 
such as powerfully to remind the spectator of the denunciation of the pro- 
phet. ‘ Here,” says Mariti, “ you behold an immensity of plains, inter- 
spersed with hamlets, fortresses, and heaps ofruins.”° “ I beheld, and lo, 
the fruitful place was a wilderness, and all the cities thereof were broken 
down at the presence of the Lord.”® | 


If we lift our eyes from the plain immediately below, and extend —— | 


around, we behold a scene of inexpressible grandeur, every object in which 
gives birth to associations of the most solemn kind, and awakens the remem- 


brance of events of eternal renown. In the distant north-west appears Mount 


Carmel, its foot laved by the river Kishon, and its summit erewhile the 
scene where Elijah contended with an idolatrous king, and where the great 
controversy between Baal and the God of Israel was decided by fire from 


heaven. Turning to the south, we behold the mountains of Samaria running | 


from west to east, and bounding the plain: we think of the day when the 


chariot of Ahab rolled along their foot, as the monarch sped before the 
storm. Immediately in front of the mountains we have just named are the | 


hills of Gilboa, where “ the shield of the mighty was vilely cast away.” ... 


Turning to the east, the eye rests on the lake of Gennesareth, sleeping | 


peacefully amid the mountains, whose dark and lofty summits invest it with 
an air of solemn grandeur. To the south of the lake is seen part of the 
plain of Jericho: beyond are the hills of the Hauran, the glittering top of 
the great Hermon, and the peaks of the Anti-Lebanon chain. In the north 
are the hills of Nazareth, running in successive ranges, and in lines parallel 


to the mountains of Samaria on the south. Beyond the Nazareth range are 


the plains of Galilee. The back-ground is filled up with the mighty mass of 


Lebanon, whose snowy summits confine the view which otherwise would | 


extend into Syria. 
Tabor has frequently been occupied as a military post. Its commanding 

position in the plain of Esdraelon, its steep acclivities, and the facility with 

which its summit may be enclosed and fortified, have recommended it to 


warriors of every age. In the early times of Israel we read, that “ Barak _ 


went down from Tabor with ten thousand men after him,” to fight with 
Sisera, whose iron chariots were gathered together on the plain. In the last 
struggles of the Jewish nation, it became a post of some importance. Jose- 
phus, then governor of Galilee, fortified it with a wall, which he drew all 
round its summit, and within which he and the garrison under his command 
defied the Roman armies, till a scarcity of water, occasioned by the excessive 
heats, obliged them at last to surrender. . . . In the twelfth century Tabor was 
taken by the Saracens, who demolished its churches and convents, and 
slaughtered the monks whom they found residing on 1t. Its buildings, after 
having been successively restored and destroyed, have for many ages lain in 


ruins. At this day, “a thick wall, constructed with large stones, may be 


Burckhardt, . 334. 
2 Elliot, vol. jin 363. Dr. Wilson thinks this too much by 100 feet. Schubert's 


measurements make it upwards of 1300 Paris feet above the level of the plain, and 
1748 above the level of the sea. 
2 Relandi Palestina, tom. i. cap. 51. : Burckhardt, p- 335. 
$ Buckingham, vol. i. pp. 160, 161. Joliffe, vol. i. p- 4l. 
7 Lands of the Bible, vol. ii, p. 101. * Mariti, vol. ii, p. 181. 
Jeremiah iv. 26. 
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in which many writers would represent it: the olive still flourishes at its 


are watered by mountain torrents, its slopes are covered with grass and 
herbs, while the silence is agreeably broken by the warbling of innu-_ 


traced quite round the summit, close to the edge of the precipice : on several 
parts of it are the remains of bastions. ‘© There is no doubt that these are 
the ruins of the wall that Josephus constructed. . . . 

A spectator on the top of Tabor is in the most favourable circumstances 
for forming a correct judgment of the position and geographical arrangement 
of the hills of the little Hermon and Gilboa. This part of the country has 
been very loosely described by travellers, and certainly very inaccurately 
represented on the maps. Stephens speaks in such a way of the hills of 
Gilboa as would lead us to suppose that they lay across the plain," and such 
is the position commonly given to them in maps ; while the little Hermon is 
placed almost on the banks of the Jordan. The most intelligent account of 
the site and arrangement of these mountains, we conceive, is that which has 
been given by Professor Robinson and Mr. Elliot ; and a comparison of 
their accounts has led us to the conclusion that the hills of Hermon and 
Gilboa are merely advanced ranges of the mountains of Samaria. Looking 
from the top of Tabor, they are seen almost due south, running in lines 
yarallel to each other, and to the range of Semaria. First is the range of 
emits next come the hills of Gilboa, divided from the former by a valley 
of about six miles in breadth ; and backing the whole is the Samaritan chain. 


On the east, the hills now under our notice run nearly as far as the Jordan ; 


on the west, they extend a very little way beyond the site of Tabor. We 
may conceive of their position thus: let us take the great basin of Esdraelon 
(which Dr. Wilson believes to have been once the bed of a lake, till the 
bursting of its western barrier at the foot of Carmel allowed its waters to 
empty themselves into the Mediterranean) ; let us confine our attention to 
the eastern half of this valley, which we find bounded to the south and north 
respectively by the great chains of Samaria and Galilee. In the basin itself 
two inferior chains are laid down, which, rising not far from the banks of the 
Jordan, run a long way into Esdraelon, and break up its eastern half into 
several small valleys. ‘These are the hills of Hermon and Gilbea.¥ 

Hermon is rather low, but very fruitful ; it abounds in pastures, which are 
watered every night by copious dews. “ We were sufficiently instructed by 
experience,” says Maundrell, who thought (erroneously, as we conccive) 
that this isthe mountain to which David refers, “what the holy Psalmist means 


_ by the dew of Hermon, our tents being as wet with it as if it had rained ail 


night.”"* The range immediately behind Gilboa, still called by the natives 


the Djebel Jelbin (Gilboa),” has a higher elevation, but its aspect is more — 


stern and desolate. ‘The summits of the mountains of this range are peaked, 
their sides are bare, or covered only with a little withered grass, and a few 
stunted shrubs: they look as if they bad not borne bloom or verdure since 
the fatal day.on which the “ beauty of Israel” was slain upon their “ high 
places.” In their present state we may be able perhaps to recognise the 


effects of the inspired bard’s malediction: ‘‘ Ye mountains of Gilboa, let» 


there be no dew, ncither let there be rain upoa you, nor fields of offerings.” 
The Kishon guides us along the plain, and leads us to the foot of Carmel. 


Carmel is not a single mountain, but a range of hills which branch off, as 
~ we have already indicated, from the central chain of Judea, and, running in 


a north-west direction, terminate on the shore, where they form a bold head- 
land, “the only great promontory on the low coast of Palestine.”'? The 
length of this range is about twenty miles. Its summit, overlooking the 
dark blue waters of the Mediterranean, afiords a prospect of the coast, south 
as far as Cesarea, and north to Lebanon, whose green acclivities are here 
beheld surmounted with their crown of dazzling snows. At the bottom of 
the mountain is the noble bay of Acre, with the town itself “dwindled to a 
speck.” The range of Carmel enjoys at all times a clear and healthful 


atmosphere, even when the interior of the country is obscured with fogs. — 


Its physical aspect varies, as may easily be supposed, at different points in 


its course:. speaking generally, it has greatly declined from its ancient | 


‘‘excellency ;” still, its fine climate, rich verdure, and flourishing woods, are 
such as may well justify the high terms in which the Hebrew poets were 


wont to speak of it. In former times it was the “ habitation of shepherds,” — 
who were attracted thither by the excellency of its pastures. These no 


longer exist; but certainly Carmel is not in that withered and barren state 


foot ; higher up the pine and oak are found growing ; its clefts and valleys 


merable birds in its thickets. Many travellers have visited it, but the finest 


description of this celebrated hill is by cld Sandys: “ Mount Carmel | 
stretcheth from east to west; and hati his uttermost basis washed with the — 


sea: steepest toward the north, and of different altitude: rich in olives and 
vines when husbanded; and abounding with several sorts of fruits and 
herbs, both medicinable and fragrant, though now much overgrown with 
woods of sweet savour.”!® | 


On the summit of Carmel, amid the beauty and stillness of the surround- | 


ing region, our thoughts carry us back to other days and far distant scenes, 


On this very spot once assembled a dark crowd of idolatrous priests, the |} 
Pre-eminent amongst the throng, we behold two | 


worshippers of Baal. 
individuals of strongly marked, though obviously of very different character. 
The irresolute gait and changing countenance of the one leave us at no loss: 
this is Ahab, the monarch who halted between two opinions. But far 
different the bold bearing and magnanimous look of him whom we behold 


singly braving the scowl of a thousand angry faces; this is the man who | 


was ‘‘ very jealous for the Lord God of Hosts.” ‘The fires that blazed on 
that memorable day have long since been quenched; the assembly has 
passed away, and all is now silent and solitary on the top of Carmel; but 
the great features of nature around are unchanged. On the west rolls the 
sea, out of which the prophet’s servant, on his seventh visit to the highest 


point, saw the little cloud arise, about the bigness of ‘‘a man’s hand ;” and 
behind the mountain, stretching far to the south-east, is the novle plain 


through which, when the storm rose and blackened in the west, Elijah, 
girding up his loins, “ran before Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel,” then 
the royal residence, and nobly situated on the north-western slope of the 
Gilboa chain. 

The spot where the memorable transaction to which we have alluded took 
place, is marked at this day by the ruins of a monastery: the sides of the 
mountain are thickly covered with the remains of convents, chapels, and 
gardens, occupied in former ages by the Carmelite'friars ; an order which rose 
in the deserts of Syria in the end of the twelfth century. ‘The monks who 
live on it at present have removed from the top, and inhabit a handsome and 

® Burckhardt, p. 334, ig ii 

Eliot, vol. ii. p.365; Amer. Bib. Rep., ser. ii. vol. i. 


* Lands of the Bible, vol. jj x : 
als p 86. ll, pp. 
Lands of the Bible, vol. ii, p. 88. 16 9 


i7 ** 
Stephens, Vol. ii. p. 345, 4® Sandys, p. 203. 


spacious convent about half way down the hill Thus th * 
modern Baal have taken up their abode upon the same oom of th 
those of the ancient Baal endured so signal a discomfiture. They in where 


strangers sumptuously, and invite them to witness their wors y entertain 


hi 
conducted with considerable splendour. At the entrance of 
"ent ts 


a stone with the revoltingly blasphemous inscription, “ Deipara Viren: 
Under the altar of the convent is a cave, which the monks bellowed’ 1, n 
that in which Elijah lived. The cave of the prophet was lone o % be 
time converted into a heathen shrine. Here responses were rw his 
God Carmelus. Among others, as Suetonius relates, the supers Ve y the 
came to consult the oracle, and was rewarded for his pains by the a 
of the imperial purple. Promise 
With regard to this mountain, we have only further to remark that 3 
most barren part is the rocky head that fronts the sea; this may hep lea 
the top of Carmel, seeing it is the highest point in the whole chain : — 
use the words of a traveller, it is in “a withered state.”™ The Sates a 


Amos appears still to rest upon it; “the top of Carmel shall wither”. 
Wylie’s “ Modern Judea.” 


Lo the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—The explanation of Joshuax. 12, by Hertz Ben Pinchas, has 
afforded me, and [ am sure all vour readers, great delight. His Opinion 


is so original, that it will doubtless be numbered among the many 
‘opinions of the learned” in future commentaries. — Allow me, how- 


ever, to communicate to him, through the medium of your journal, what 
I consider to have been the miracle described in the above passage, 

A phenomenon of this kind is to be seen daily, and in Manchester 
too, where the learned merchants, as well as the literati, may behold in 
their days, and with their own eyes, Joshua’s miracle. ee 

_ When the sun has gone down, it is not all at once dark, but in every 
season of the vear, more particularly in the summer, the opposite hemi. 
sphere radiates its light to this hemisphere, which enables us to read 
and write at least an hour after the sun -has gone down, and two hours 
afterwards it is generally light enough to do such rough work as a battle” 
undoubtedly is. ‘This appears to me to be the event described in the 

above-named passage. ‘The original reads “ solar light” and “lunar 
light;” so that the request of Joshua was not that the sun and moon 
should stand still, but that the sun (though on the opposite hemisphere) 
and the moon should radiate their light to the spot where the battle was 
delivered. It may be asked, “ What miracie is there in this?’ [ 
answer, the miracle may have consisted in the increased radiation of 
light. But, forsooth, the inspired historian does not boast of a 
“miracle.” He does not. say, that ‘‘ there was no day like that that 
the sun stood still;” but, “that the Lord hearkened unto the voice of 


man.’ It was, therefore, not the intention of the historian to relate a 
miracle that consisted in the sun and moon, but in the ready manner 
in which the Lord fulfilled Joshua’s wish, Pe 
| Lam, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Liverpool, July 18th, 1852. Consrant Reaper. 


THE BOOK OF JASHER. 

To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. i 
Sir, —With feelings of infinite pleasure, I have read the very profound 
review of the Rev, M. H. Simonson’s pwn’ nw, by your much- 
admired correspondent, Hertz Ben Pinchas. I have gained much_ 
information from it, for which I tender my most heartfelt thanks to the — 
learned reviewer; but I hope, at the same time, that he will not think 
it presumptuous in me, if, in my ignorance, I trouble. him with a ques- 
tion concerning the book of Jasher. I repeat his own words, ‘‘ Where 
and which is that wonderful book?” Where and which is the book 
of which it says, “Is it not written in the book of Jasher ?” (Josh. 
x. 18); and again, ‘‘ Behold it is written in the book of Jasher” (2 Sam. 
i. 18), which the Vulgate renders, “ Nonne scriptuim est hoe in horo 
instorum 2” ‘* Sicut scriptum est in libro instorum.” Even the Septuagint — 
seem to have understood it in the same way, by translating it em tov 
B:Bdov tov evOovs “ the book which is right;” and with this agrees the 
version of Luther, ‘‘ Das Buch des Frommen.”’ The Chaldee paraphrase — 
is, “the book of the law;” the Syriac renders it ‘the book of Can- - 

ticles,” and also “the book of Ashir.” | 
Where and which, then, is this book of Jasher, or of the righteous ? 
Is it the Pentateuch, as the learned reviewer affirms, on the testimony 


| of the ingenious Rashi and Abarbanel ? If so, where does it speak iD 


the Pentateuch of the occurrences alluded to in Joshua and Samuel ? ns 
Josephus informs us, “ that the day was lengthened at this time, and 
was longer than ordinary, is expressed in the books laid up in the tem- 
ple” (Antiq.v. 1); but he does not tell us whether it is expressed In the 
book of Jasher or in the Pentateuch. According to all appearance, the 
events alluded to in Joshua and Samuel must have been written in = 
book deposited in the temple. We cannot suppose that the ——, 
underwent any change, for ‘God deposited there [in the side of 
ark] the book of the law, that it might remain there asa truly prese I 
testimony, and that no one might interpolate or disfigure it” (Abarban E 
on Deut. xxxi.26). And if, then, the Pentateuch has undergone ce 
change, if it has not been diminished or altered in any way, where 
to look for the said passages ? 
According to my humble opinion, therefore, there may really cad 
been such a book in existence as the one in question; certainly 2 
the same Divine character as the rest of the sacred books, but ee 
that kind which were written by recorders DYV2ID. For this reason re 
great attention may have been paid to it concerning its pre able 
consequently this may have disappeared among the multitude Yet 
books of remote antiquity, which are only known to us by 0 


19 Young’s Notes on the Levant, 205. 
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[ may be mistaken ; and itis in this uncertainty that I apply to the 
favourite son of Minerva, whom I most submissively bez to lead me 
into the right path. I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

| SILBERSTEIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO PALESTINE. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Perhaps many of the readers of the Chronicle may pass by, as 
matter of no moment, the correspondence relating to the Holy Land 


which has lately taken place between Mr. S. Sequerra and the leading 


ecclesiastics of the Portuguese congregation; but, to my poor under- 
standing, there is a great lesson to be gleaned therefrom. 

We are taught by our Rabbins, both ancient and modern, that it is a 
duty incumbent on every Israelite to pray for the restoration of Jeru- 
salem. In our morning, our afternoon, and our evening prayers, and 
in our grace after meals, etc., we pray for the resuscitation of our ancient 
land. On the two first nights of Passover, at the conclusion of the 
religious ceremonies attendant thereon, we close the sacred service with 
the following emphatic and pious appeal: — 


AXan mw 
The year that approaches, O bring us to Jerusalem. 


Anxious that the desire for the restoration should not be a mere lip- 


— service, some gentlemen confer as to the best mode cf carrying the 


game into practical effect ; that is, that faith shall be accompanied by 
deeds. In this emergency, in order to have ecclesiastical aid, from 
which they had a right to expect encouragement and assistance, Mr. 
Sequerra applies to them for their opinion, *‘ if it is in any way inimical 
to our holy religion to associate for the purpose of adopting constitu- 


tional measures to promote the idea of our nation regaining possession © 


of Palestine?” Now mark the reply of the reverend guides: “ We 
have thought it proper to lay such inquiry before the gentlemen of the 
Mahamad,! and it is their decision that it does not come within the 


province of our duty to reply to your inguiry.” What, Sir, an inquiry 


respecting the restoration of Jerusalem not within the province of ecclesias- 


tial authority! or, in other words; as avowed by their reply, they are 
controlled by lay authority ; and those pious shepherds, who are always 
preaching against Mammon, and telling us to put our trust in God, 
seem to have more regard for their salaries than for their sacred duty. 


Sir, I contend that the Rev. Dr. Meldola, the Chief Rabbi, and the 


Kev. A. Haliva, the Dayan, of the Portuguese Jews in this country, 


ought at once, without fear, and putting their trust in the God of Israel, | 


_ to have given a candid and honest. reply to a pious question ; for if our 


spiritual guides (?) can so succumb to lay authority, what are we, the | 


poor flock, to expect? Sir, the mischief is this: having no spiritual 
authority to guide us in this matter (for, by their unwise reply, they 
have abdicated their sacred functions), we must depend on ourselves ; 
and, consequently, if we are compelled to act without spiritual authority 
in this matter, the idea will force itself on our minds thet we can act 
without it in other matters, and thus the respect and deference which 
ought to be paid to the shepherds of the flock of Israel is likely to be 
sapped to its very foundation. | | 


Sir, I pen these few remarks more in sorrow than in anger, and I 


would advise the reverend gentlemen to boldly throw off the thraldom 


cast on them by the Mahamad, and by yet replying, as they ought, to | 


Mr. Sequerra’s inquiry, show to their flock that with them the love of 
God is more than the love of Mammon. Let them boldly act up to 


their duty, and the Mahamad, powerful though they may be, will not | 


(ara to deprive them of their incomes ; ‘let them refuse, and they become 
nonentities, | I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Thammuz, 5612. | A. JUDEAN. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. — 
Sir,—I have read with interest the letters of your various corre- 
— spondents on the subject of the cvlonisation of the Holy Land, and 
should not have troubled you with this had I not seen that one enthusiast 
was ready to embark his fortune in the scheme. My object is to direct 


the attention of those with wiiom the wish is paramount, to the only 


means by which this great event can be brought about. Our Rabbies 


tell us, that if the Sabbath is once properly kept, our restoration is” 


certain ; as the circumstance would imply such a perfect moral condi- 
tion, that we should be thought worthy. Would it not, then, be far 
more conducive to the object in view, were these parties to respond 
with equal liberality to the claims of our schools and colleges? These 
_ are the true egents of our restoration; and when the people have been 

raised toa proper moral standard, God, in his infinite mercy, will, with- 
out effort of ours, cause our return to our land. In all former deliver- 
ances the hand of God has been manifest. Shall we hasten to go up 
to the hill when God is not with us? When scarce a congregation 
exists without dissension, shall a government exist? We have still a 
lesson to gain before we can produce statesmen, judges, magistrates, and 
counsellers ; there are a proportion among us, but so small a one as 
to render the government of a country a hopeless task, 

One word as to supporting those who, without means, wish to per- 
form a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. In this world every man has his 
duties, and it must be productive of nothing but injury (as is experienced 
in all countries where there are paid learners OD'3) to take men out 


of their course, to enter on one neither their means nor habits have 


fitted them for. 


Yours obediently, 
Maldon, yoo! “3 DY M. 


_ * The gentlemen of the vestry. 


| copies of this work, or one suited to take its place. 


army exceeds one hundred. 


- LuBex, June 20.—The committee appointed to report on the motion 
in favour of the Jews, recommended it, as their report says, “on the 


THE SCRIPTURAL ENIGMAS. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—Upon reading the last week’s Chronicle, we were extremely 
sorry to observe your notice respecting the enigmas. We, in conjunc- 
tion with many others, most sincerely hope that you will alter your 
determination. During many past months, we have enjoyed great 
pleasure, and obtained much instruction, by solving the various ques- 
tions; and now, because one party has thought proper to express dis- 
content at your just adjudications, we, and others besides, are to be 
deprived of the pleasure in which we have so Jong participated. O let 
us entreat you to recall your notice of last week. 
Trusting it will be our good fortune to hear you will do so, 
aie We remain, yours respectfully, 
Signed on behalf of the senior pupils of the Liverpool 
Hebrew Educational Institution, | 
13, Benson-street, Liverpool, July 7th, 1852. Joun Levi. 
| We can assure our young reader, and those who join with him, that 
it was not one party only from whom we received an insult. We have 
received many such. We will, however, reconsider our late resolve, 


and reply next week to the above very flattering and pleasing requisi- 


tion.—EpirTor. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—Having noticed with pleasure the great interest ‘you take in the 


progress of the younger brauches of our community, I beg to call your 


attention to the deplorable state of our school literature. I have been 
accustomed to use, in my establishmeat, a Scripture Catechism by Miss 


Peixotto, one much liked by my pupils, who learn it with avidity. For — 


more than a year I have been in vain endeavouring to procure any 


man’s Hebrew Grammar, the only one adapted in price for the use of 
schools, I am informed by my bookseller that there are none to be had, 
but that one has just been published at a somewhat lower rate by a 
Christian divine. | | 
I do not mention this from illiberal motives, but wish to point out 
the fact, that our children, in order to obtain the key to the sacred lan- 
guage in which our Holy Scriptures are written, must seek it at the 
hands of a Christian divine. Hoping this may be inserted, 
| ; I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


July Vth, 1852. 


| FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
Lusexk, June 16.—The propositions madé by the Senate were to-day 
fully adopted by the Assembly of Burghers. One of these propositions 


is, to grant freedom of trade and commerce to the Jewish inhabitants. 


- Pants, June 20.—A benevolent lady, of the Jewish persuasion, has 


sent the sum of 20,000 francs to Metz to be invested, the interest — 
whereof is to be employed as a premium ‘to apprentice two boys and - 


two girls to agricultural pursuits. The same lady, some time ago, 


invested a sum of money, the interest of which is to be given as a prize” 


to the Jewish girl, between the ages of seventeen and twenty-four, who 
should shew most proficiency in Hebrew, so as to enable her to become 


| ateacher. She has promised, besides, another sum of 40,000 francs 


for charitable purposes. : | 
The number of Jewish officers who hold commissions in the French 


ground of justice and humanity, which have too long been neglected in 
our free town; and, moreover, for the removal of the most degrading 
position which the Jewish inhabitants of Moisling have occupied,” etc. 


Hamburcu, June 24.—The Diet of Frankfort has sent a friendly (?) 


note to the representative of that free town, in which it presumes to 
give some advice with regard to the political affairs of the Jews, with 
the view of excluding them from entering into the Senate. The Senate 
has forwarded this note, together with another from the same body, to 


the ‘* Elders of the City’ and the ‘‘ Commission of Nine,” and requested _ 


the latter to report to the Senate in how far the wishes of the Diet can 
be taken into consideration, 


Vienna, June 19.—The Bresslauer Zeitung has the following from 


| Troppau: ** No Jew was, in former times, permitted to settle in our town; 


1848, many Jews have settled here, and purchased houses. 


he was even prohibited from remaining here during the night. Since 


Several of 
these have now received warning to leave the town, and those who 


- possess houses must sell them within a given time.”’ 
MAesTRICHT, June 22.—Dr. M. H. Godefroi, a Jew, has been re-_ 


elected member of the Second Chamber, by 1304 votes out of 1432. 
This eminent lawyer is Councillor of the Court of Justice for the pro- 
vince, and President of the Board of Jewish Deputies, which was con- 
voked by the Minister of Public Worship, in 1850, to deliberate on the 
re-organisation of the synagogical affairs of the Jews of Holland. - _ 

HacueE, June 18.—Yesterday, the portfolio of the Minister of Justice 
was offered to Dr. Godefroi, member of. the Second Ghamber, and it is 
expected that he will accept it. He is the first Israelite who was ever 
offered a seat in the cabinet in Holland. 

June 21.—The decree nominating Dr. Godefroi Minister of Justice 
has been already submitted to the king for signature, but the influ- 
ence of a camarilla has been set to work, in order to delay the signature 
of the monarch. Dr. Godefroi a Jew. 
the report of the daily papers. we add, that it matters u 
whether his appointment be frustrated; it is sufficient for us to know, 
that his high character and probity pointed him out as a fit and trust- 
worthy person to preside in the ministry over the department of justice.) 


Requiring New- 
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In the town of Hoorn, Dr. A. S. Van Nierop has been elected by 
the liberals as their member, by 917 votes out of 1778, This Jewish 


gentleman is a citizen of Amsterdam, an eminent jurist, and member of 


the Board of Deputies.—Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums. 


Jews GENERAL LireRARY AND ScientTiFic INsTITUTION.— 
The half-yearly meeting was held on Wednesday evening last, but at 
nine o'clock, a sufficient number of members not having been present 
to form a quorum (viz., thirty-five), the meeting, by order of the 
president, Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq., stood adjourned sine ce. 


A ScotLanp.—On the presenta- 
tion on the 14th ultimo, of a mark of respect, consisting of the Old 


and New Testament in their original languages, together with a Hebrew 


Lexicon (Mr. E. is a Hebrew scholar), and a purse containing gold, to 
our respected and liberal-minded Christian friend Mr. Alexander 


Espline of Monomail, Fifeshire, by the members of the Letham Library, — 


of which he had been secretary for a period of nearly twenty-six years ; 
Mr. Espline in returning thanks thus expressed his opinions respecting 
the obligations Christians were under to Jews, and of the wrongs the Jews 
suffer at their hands, which we extract from the Fife Herald of the 
24th ult., and for the expression of which we tender the learned gentle- 
man our hearty and sincere thanks— | | 

“T thank you, gentlemen, for presenting me with a copy of the 
Scriptures, in that language in.which Euclid wrote, Homer sung, and 


Demosthenes thundered. Your kind consideration, upon this occasion, 


I shall cherish till the last moment of my terrestrial existence. You 
have been pleased to set a high value upon my services to the library. 


- But, I will tell you a secret, of which you seem to be not aware—nine- 


tenths of the praise I consider to be justly due to the efficient exertions 


of my energetic and judicious coadjutors. Before sitting down, I can-— 


not but recognise our infinite obligations to the chosen people of the 
God of Abraham. It was to them the oracles of the Old Testament 
were originally committed; by whom they have been carefully pre- 
served ; from them we have received them pure and unadulterated ; 
from them sprung the Founder of Christianity ; and the original Pro- 
pagators of Christianity were Jews. But as a return for all this, the 


Jews have been precluded from attending Christian Colleges, and abused | 
for not being profound scholars; the Jews have been precluded from 


purchasing land, and abused for not being agriculturists; they have 


been precluded from earning their subsistence in the higher avocations | 
in life, and they have been abused for earning an honest livelihood by | 
And all this has been done by | 


the only means left in their power. : 
persons professing to be the true followers of Him, whose mandate it is, 


* Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
_ them;’ and who has solemnly declared, ‘ With whatsoever measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.” But brighter days for Israel | 


are fast approaching, when ‘ God in His glory will appear, and Zion yet 
build and repair.’ He will regard and lend his ear unto his chosen peo- 


Solution of the Scriptural Enigma in the Jewish Chronicle of the 2nd inst. 
| | ZECHARIAH VIII. 19. ae 
The following, with their ages affixed, have given correct replies:— _ 
London: — Matilda Cohen, 10; John Cohen, 15; Emma 8S. Joseph, 14; 
Louis Phillips, 13; Horatio G. Vericas, 12. 
Liverpool: — Lewis Alexander, 13; Joseph [lart, 15; Lewis Hart, 13 ; 
Abraham Jacob, 9; Solomon Jacobs, 12; Henry Joseph, 14; Lazarus 


Lazarus, 12; John Levi, 12; Isaac Levy, 13 ; I. Levi, 10; Joseph Moss, 13; 


Emanuel Nelson, 12. : 
Sarah Abrahams, Manchester, 13; Lewin H. Cohen, Glasgow, 9; Joel 


Cohen, Wolverhampton, 10 ; Samuel Franklin, Jersey, 14; Henrietta Jacobs, | 


Hull, 11; Hannah Harris, Dublin, 13; Alfred Harris, ditto, 14; P. Hart, 


~ Folkestone, 16; Charlotte C. Marks, Swansea, 15. 


On reference to a ballot, Miss Matilda Cohen, of 151, Great Dover- 
road, Southwark, became entitled to ‘‘ The Beauties and Wonders of 
Nature and Science,’’ with numerous engravings, edited by Linney 
Gilbert, A.M., value 5s., the gift of Mr. I. Levy, of the Manchester Jews’ 


- School, which can be had on application at the Jewish Chronicle office. 


Baron Benas—rejected, for not having the quotation fully copied. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
An Orthodox Jew—We think you ought to comply with the condition of Mr. Saul 
Mayer, and give your veal name. On this condition only can the correspond- 
ence be continued. | 


We have received 1s.6d., from Miss Samuel, for the relief of E. Rosenberg and wife, 
. ‘Whose little all was destroyed by fire. | 


at any time prior to the election; but candidates, in all cases, must pay their own 


Jewish Lying-In Charity, 
For supplying Bread, Meat, Coals, and Grocery, to Poor Ma ied Jers 
during théir A coduchehients. rrved Jewish Femaks 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 
Patron, BARON LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD, Mp. 


Public Appeal. | 
HE Jewish Lying-in-Charity was established in the year 1846, for sans le: 
poor Jewish married women, at their own homes, succour during their Pplying to 
that it may procure at such a critical time some additional comforts to the 2 Ing: in, So 
helpless families. Since the commencement of the. Charity, nearly 600 ston — 
been so relieved, and much happiness diffused among a most deserving cla va 
persons. With all the aid, however, which has been bestowed by benevolent ¢ rn wad poor 
the calls have been so numerous, that the Committee will be under the eat ce 
sity of refusing many applications made by well deserving objects, tales ‘a aan 
Public will give a further helping hand to enhance the funds, For this hm ep 
Committee have judged it prudent to make an appeal to the Public, to enable -— the 
extend the relief granted by the Charity ; and they feel confident that their elem to 
the part of so useful a Charity will not be disregarded, when they contemplate * 
munificent benevolence which is being everywhere manifested. Much has ‘cary : 
but nevertheless much remains to be accomplished, to carry out the objects of the toni’ 
ders of the Charity, At the present time, the funds are being exhausted fro oe 
pressing demands upon the Charity, and without further pecuniary aid or subser; tio 
the Committee feel that their endeavours to extend the benefits of the Charity aa 
impeded, The Committee therefore earnestly trust that the benevolent Public wil 
make themselves acquainted with the objects and modes of relief afforde | 
Charity, persuaded that they will then feel the necessity of subscribing free 
its support and progress, 
Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the President, Mr, I. I 
Cowan, 13, Nassau-place, Commercial-road ; the Treasurer, Mr. E, Isaacs, 18 Hounds. 
ditch and at the Jewish Chronicle” Office, “i 
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C, JOEL, Secretary, 


To Miimisters and Teachers. 


HE Hebrew Congregation at Mobile desire to obtain the services of a Minister _ 
and Teacher. The worship is conducted according to the forms of the German 
Minhag. ‘The Reader must be competent to deliver lectures‘in English, and pre=- 
ference would be given to one capable of delivering them also in German. He js 
expected also to conduct a school for the children’s education in Hebrew, and al} 
matters connected with religion. The congregation have also in view the esta 
blishment: of a school for all branches of English education, and in such event, pro- 
per teachers will be provided, but the Minister will be expected to superintend the 
school. The congregation also require the services of a Mohel; all other things 
being equal, any candidate having that additional qualification will be preferred, 
The salary has been fixed at fifteen hundred dollars per annum. | 
The election will take place in December next, and the person elected wil! be 
expected to enter on the discharge of his duties on the lst of January. The con: 
gregation would prefer that candidates should present themselves for their consi- 
deration, by reading and lecturing before them, during the month of November, or 


expenses. 
None but a person thoroughly conversant with the English language will be 

. Communications, with testimonials, etc., must be addressed to Israel J. Jones, 

Esq., President of the Congregation at Mobile, who will furnish any further infor- - 

mation, All communications must be post paid. ; ue 
Mobile, March, 1852. | 


Sacred Welodies of the Israelites. 


NOR the Service of the Whole Year, from the oldest pariod to the present time; 
containing all the Hymns and Psalms of the vear M2w7 92:9 Mun. Composed, 
with the assistance of the celebrated composers, M.M. Halévy and Mayerbeer, by 
S. Naumbourg, Minister of the Israelite (Consistorial) Temple, Paris. | 
The Hebrew words are interlined in English characters. | site 
_May be had of the Author, No. 12, Rue Notre Dame de Nazareth, Paris; and at © 
the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, London. _ | . 
‘This interesting and important work contains 340 pages Impl. 


Ato. Price £2 10s. 


‘Enstitution for Young Ladies, conducted by 
Neymark, late Madile. Hanau. 

TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. | 


T HAVE the honour to inform you, that I have transferred my establishment, 
formerly No.11, Rue des Trois Pavillons, to No. 19, Avenue Montaigne, Champs- 
Elysées. The situation of this house, between the court-yard and spacious garden- 


ground, as well as all other advantages arising from this change, lead me to hope 
that you will continue to confer your favours upon me as hitherto. Undoubted 

references of most highly-respectable families residing in this country can be given. 
| | | NEYMARK, née HANAU. 


Cards of reference can be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


The following Works are on Sale at the Jewish 
Chronicie Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


| Two Prize Essays onthe Post-Biblical History of the Jews - risen Dine 


The Conciliator of Manasseh Ben Israel, 2 vols., Published at 1/ 11s. 6d., 

New Translation of Genesis, with important Notes by Raphall, De Sola, 

| and Lindenthall, published at 21s. - - - - - - 
Myers’ 1200 Questions and Answers on the Bible, published at 5s. 6d. 


010 0 


Devotions of the Daughters of Israel - pecieas 
Henry’s Class Book, reprinted and revised - - 
Sebag’s Hebrew Primer, an excellent work - - - oe 


Hebrew and English Daily Prayers, handsomely bound - 
Eighteen Treatises from the Mishna (Translated into 
English and Hebrew Lexicon, by the late Michael Josephs, published 

at 2\s. - ~ - - - - - - - 
Jahn’s History of the Hebrew Commonwealth - - 
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As Companion to a Lady. | 

Young Lady of respectability is desirous of obtaining a situation, as Coles 

toa Lady. She would make herself useful, but would object to pags 
menial. Allletters, addressed, post paid, to A. H., 21, Great Alie-street, 


; j i Place, 
Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus ann 
by John Wertheimer, of No. l, Cireus Place, London Wall, and publishes py atch. in the 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office. roisners 57, Ducie-streets 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; M. . aa we 
Cheetham Hill Road, Manchester; and M. Levy, 56, Coleshill-street, Friday, July 16, 1852. 
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